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“Super Markets” 


Of The 1920’s 


By Beatrice Horner 

Before a land surveyor can 
effectively plan a new road to 
' where he wants to go. he will 
occasionally swing, his transit 
180 degrees to check where he’s 
been. 

This truisirf applies to 
history, and as we narrow the 
idea down to this region, we 
find that the local grocery 
stores have come along way in 
the field of ideas. 

Transportation had a great 
bearing on the movement of 
supplies, so the vehicle in use, 
of the era, and the roadway 
that it travels make all the 
difference in the market place. 

In earlist 1900’s the T 
intersection in Brunswick 
continued eastward as the 
"Adeway”, crossed the West 
Creek, entered Hanover-Centre 
and from there went on the 
Armour Town. When leaving 
Armour it narrowed to but a 
buggy trail as it reached Cline 
Avenue that went Northward. , 

In 1901 land was purchased 
from Adam Hetzler, Adolph 
Von Borstel and Peter Dress, 
so a route could be completed 
for public travel as far as the 
Crown Point road at Ray’s 
Roadhouse. (Coleman’s). Peter 
Dress had to forfeit his big 
horse-radish patch that lay 
between his home and 
the lake front where now is 
located the Fagen Drugstore. 
(This product was at the time 
being bottled and sold at 
Southwater Market in Chicago. 
This is known as Sittler’s. 
HorseVradish on today’s store] 
shelves). At this time the entire* 
roadway of which we speak was 
gravelled, and it was not until 
1928 that the 133 Ave. stretch 
and Lake Shore Drive was 
finally paved. 

Necessities of life came as far 
as our railroad depot warehou¬ 
ses and platforms and by 
automobile so merchandise was 
here to be bought and sold, and 
that is just exactly what 
was happening in the years of 
• the 1920’s. 



Mary Kubal Stife stands on her 
More porch where she can 
watch the boat traffic on Cedar 
Lake. / 

The brunt of retail commerce 
in those years was carried by 
the so-called grocery and 
general stores. These places 
were combined residence and 
bu«u:iess enterprises, usually 
managed by a man and wife 
team. The extra help included 
their, own, children and 
sometimes one or two other 
clerks. These stores did have 
some competition. Housewives 
sometimes spread the Sears, 
Wards and Larkin catalogues 
on the dining room table and 
shopped by mail. They carefully 
studied prices, descriptions and 
sizes by dim lamp light in these 
country homes. 

Then there was the Watkins, 
Rawleigh and the Sexton man. 
These travelling salesmen cut 
down the patent drug sales 
quite a lot for our local stores. 
r The housewife was greeted 
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almost daily by peddlers who 
felt sure she needed the wares 
he would gladly display, 
accompanied by quite a 
homespun sales pitch. 

No one. feared those 
purveyors of household wares 
in those slow paced years. 
(Harmless tramps even came to 
a back door to be fed. They 
were a species, who in those 
years, were fairly numerous 
everywhere, and are now 
practically extinct.) , 

Despite this outside activity 
the demand for goods required 
the services of several stores in 
those early 1920’s. 

Mary Kubal had been ^ 
widowed in 1918, during the 
great influenza epidemic and 
she had a child to support. Her 
father, Adam Hetzler, purchas¬ 
ed a two story building that had 
belonged to Stanley’s complex 
at Eastern shores.* They moved 
it across the ice of Cedar Lake 
in mid-winter^ of 1920 and 
placed it at an area now known 
as Kubal’s Shopping Center. 

Then Mary started a small 
grocery business that blossom¬ 
ed into a moving, demanding, 
prosperous community service. 

She became Mrs. Jack Stife, 
and then those rushing years 
ahead occupied almost every 
waking hour as this man and 
wife team, with added seasonal 
help, catered to the influx of 
resort trade, as well as local 
year round patronage. 

Working at Stife’s store 
meant dipping ice cream cones 
by the hundreds and diving up 
to the elbows in ice water that 
cooled bottled Green River and 
Coca Cola. Slicing lunchmeat, 
packing shelves, keeping books, 
sweeping the floor and washing 
white aprons after closing 
hours. During the time to come 
the Stife’s earned the high 
regard and valued friendship of 
all who knew them. 

But this store was not alone 
in those years of prosperity 
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along the drive of Lakeshore. 

Across the road from Stife’s 
store, starting at the Burke 
Realty, moving along the 
shoreline around Lake Shore 
drive, there was a busy sight. 
People, people everywhere, 
swimming, walking, talking and 
eating - along the road, on the 
shore and on pier after pier, 
after pier. 

When we say eating, we 
mean just that. If you managed 
to v get past Ma’s pantry, 
Ellery’s Hot Dog Stand, Hattie 
XTNeil’s Hot Dog Stand and 
Edgewater beach, you’d come 
to the place run by Mrs. Young. 

It would be easier to tell you 
what Young’s place wasn’t than 
what it was. While they did sell 
groceries and meats it was 
really a delicatessen on a large 
scale with a few hotel rooms to 
boot. 

This store and a few other 
small places beyond, toward 
Bartlett’s Real Estate office 
showed their eagerness to bait 
the walking public by numerous 
signs. These were so elaborate 
they would put Door County to 
shame. 

The last place in the row 
owned by Mrs. Blasy tried 
listing every article within, on 
her sign outside. 

The sign read: Store, 
restaurant, dining room. Home 
Bakery, meat market, ice 
cream, sodas, candy, pop, 
cigars, cigarettes, plate lunch, 
dance floor. All of this was to be 
found within the long narrow, 
skinny summer-built building 
that had a nice blue lake for a 
background. 

Joe & Charley’s Meat Market 

Joseph Haasman and Char¬ 
ley ^conducted a small meat 



market in a narrow frame ' 
building located 1/2 block west 
of Cline Ave. on Lake Shore 
Drive. 

They specialized in home- ■ 
made polish sausages, cured 
and seasoned special cuts, all j 
done with such expertise, that 
they were proud of the many 
city customers who took their 
produce back home with them. 1 

They sold some canned goods 
and convenience foods but their 
long hours, never closing, 
weeks in and out, were spent as 
merchants of superior quality j 
meats. 

Around the bend, on the 
north end of the lake Horace 
and ClarsrBlizzard had set up 
and were living in a tent, one . 
block west of Cline Avenue. A 
subdivision was in its infancy 
at the time and because Chris 
Lassin had his saw mill going 
at that area, the folks had to 
drive through sawdust a foot 
deep to enter the lanes around 
the tentsite. 

They built a small grocery £ 
store, and with each season’s £ 
success, added another wing, ^ 
another porch or another 
bedroom. Concerted effort on j 
the part of this couple and their 
two daughters made the small 
core area come alive. 

And again, to the west, on 
the edge of Armour Town stood 
Bill and Mabel Cordrey’s small 
community grocery store, 
established by Mabel’s parents, 

J.F. Poltz. This place was such 
a convenience to Meyer Manor 
and Meyer Terrace folks, as 
well as to the passers-by, that 
the front door was always 
swinging. Food, post-cards, film 
and always milk and ice cream 
by gallons and gallons. Long 
hours and friendly service was 
the one real reason these lake 
stores prospered. 


They had begun in slow 
paced years and met the 
challenge of the very busy era 
when Cedar Lake was having a 
fling before the depression 
slowed things down. 

On the extreme west end of 
the road stretch, in Brunswick, 

Ernest and Alice Meyer and 
their two daughters lived in the 
residential quarters and kept 
store in the front of the big 
building standing at the 
intersection. Now this was a 
real country store. 

Customers were friendly and 
showed it in their country ways 
and country talk. Their needs 
were met already on the 
doorstep as we see bags of 
chicken feed and block cattle 
salt, stacked empty egg crates 
to be exchanged for full ones. 
Also empty butter crocks, some 
to be sold and some to be 
, ---— 1 

returned to customers. 

This store had been pioneer- * 
ed by Herman Lepin, succeeded 
by H. Beckman, J. Beckman, J. 
ft in dg j fs , A. Piepho, and by 
1913, Ernest Meyer. As they 
entered the 20’s this Meyer 
country store experienced 
some very action packed years. 

Although quite a grocery line 
was stocked within, often local 
folks had tp go eastward to 
Cook to buy numerous other 
necessities. 

These were the years when 
133 Ave. and Rt. 41 intersection 
was making up its mind about 
’being Hanover-Centre or Cook. 
Regardless of name, the 
settlement was populated 
heavily enough to warrant the 
establishment of a country 
store. 
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Blizzard’s Grocery started in a tent. 
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By Beatrice Horner 

isune u) inc stores mentioned 
as far carried a complete line of 
general meeds. When custom¬ 
ers (or even'these stores) 
needed items beyond the usual 
stock, they all looked to the big 
rambling, over crowded, jam-', 
packed general store that stood ' 
in the Cook area along the New 
York Central Railroad. 

When John and Peter 
Schrieber went into business, 
by 1923, it was to continue one 
already established previously ’ 
by Arthur Lauerman in 1908. 
With food and service as a main 
concern a grocery route was a 
big part of the terrific success 
experienced by these proprie¬ 
tors. 

Two inclosed delivery trucks 
were now driven daily over the 
main and side roads of Cedar 
Lake's subdivisions, racing east 
and south into Tinkerville, 
North up to the hub in mud, 
into Shades Hill and along the r 
lengths of Parrish Avenue. 
They would speed into the 
Meyer Manor, Armour Town, 
Paisley’s side road and the 
lanes of the South Shore, over 
east on Reeder Road and north 
into Kaper’s subdivision. This 
list could be endless, but be 
sure, the coverage was 
complete. 

These grocery boys built a 
rack over the fenders of the 
trucks to hold 5 gallon cans of 
kerosene. Now they could be 
rid of those small one gallon 
cans that would spill over the 
groceries as the truck wobbled 
its way over ruts cut into those 
soft mud lanes of that day. 

Peter Horner, who records 
48 active years as a local 
grocery clerk, is today well 
remembered by this areas 
old-timers. 

He spent years guarding his 
shins from nipping dogs and 
greeting the friendly ones. The 
grocery boy would come over 
the sidewalk carrying a tin 
basket over his shoulder. A call 
“grocery boy” announced as 
they approached the back door. 
Most doors were unlocked and 
the lady of' the house was 
usually home. 


If not she was visiting next 
door or at an afternoon club 
meeting. The order was left on 
the kitchen table and another 
order taken for tomorrow’s 
delivery. _ 

Schrieber’s general store 
carried just about everything 
needed by the average local 
citizen of their years, although 
that list never contained 
canned dog food. That item was 
usually scraped from family 
dinner plates. Bones were free 
. for the asking and liver was 
practically given away. Some 
, meat markets produce was 
home butchered but most was 
trucked in. 

They also knew exactly the 

day and the hour that the 

freight would arrive on the 

Monon or New York Central 

and these orders came from 

numerous wholesale catalogues 

such as Hibbard, Spencer, 

Bartlett and Co. Hardware or 

Lea and Perriga’s Medicines, 

Lowell Stoneware Co. or 

Steebs feed store of Crown 

• « 

n-- 

Point. From 100 to 150 chickens 
were dressed by hand every 
Friday night, ready for the 
weekend rush. Years before 
people ate out mostly at Church 
dinners or box socials and at 
suifimer picnic outings. 

Restaurants advertising chic¬ 
ken dinners began to invade 
this region more and more in 
the 20’s but it made no dent into . 
those orders for chickens 
dressed at the Cook store. 

. Unpasteurized milk was 
. brought in from nearby farms 
in those 1920 years. Matthew 
Meyer, a farmer living west of 
Hanover-Centre was expected 
tojbring in daily 2 metal baskets 
each holding 6 glass milk 
bottles. This milk had been 
cooled in a water tank, put into 
bottles with a dipper and a 
funnel, then capped with 
circular waxed pieces of 
cardboard. Delivery was as 
early as 8:30 a.m. and that 
amount of milk took care of 
each days customers at 
Schriebers because many 
people owned their own cow or 
bought milk from a neighbor. 


* The Autumn harvest caused 
the old store’s front porch to 
groan with bushels of windfall 
apples, concord grapes, pump¬ 
kin for homemade pies, 
hubbard squash, and a lot of 
popcorn sold on the cob. This 
was a real Octoberfest without 
calling it that! 

Inside • you name it. 
Sometimes only the clerk could 
locate it. And if they didn’t 
have it, they’d order it Yes, 
Siree! Country survice with a 
country smile! 

Customers came and went 
and the old delivery trucks 
came and went. So while some 
events took on a day to day 
sameness, there was nothing 
monotonous about the issues 
argued about around the big 
heating stove that rested on it’s 
four legs in the middle of the 
board floor. 

Alfred Schmal, the township 
trustee, would discuss a myriad 
of political problems with the 
local painter Louis Carl. 

While the family grocery 
order was being filled, 
husbands debated everything 
debatable as we entered those 
early depression years. 

Housewives would now have 
to “Hooverize” by cutting 
expenditures to the bone. It 
was becoming increasingly 
difficult to pay that grocery bill 
from week to week and 
everyone spoke on that subject. 

Clarence Darrow ( was just 
one of the neighborhood as he 
came in to buy work gloves and 
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This store was started about 1918 by Ida (fccnaier) and brim dixeiiinan. They had been living in with his parents in what was first the 
home and saloon quarters of earlier years. Emil Bixenman, proprietor in the rear of the store and Michael Saur at the “scales’* in 1935 

(now Cook, Indiana). 
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“Super Markets” 

Of The 1920’s 


By Beatrice Horner__ 

For Sale: Iron spiders 
(Skillets), Kraut Crocks, Horse 
Collars, fencing and farm tools. 
Schmuck*s Mop Wringers 
$2.25, an expensive luxury for 
mom. (It was guaranteed to in¬ 
crease her leisure time). A 
washing machine could be put 
on the bill and payed off 
weekly. . m 

It is interesting to note 
historically that forks were 
used to pitch hay before they 
were seen on a dinner table. 
This store sold both, their use 
similar and positioned similar. 
But make no mistake the clerks 
knew where to find it. 

Soon the Meyer’s store, 
Blizzards Grocery and Schrie- 
ber’s General Store set up 
gasoline pumps as an added 
customer convenience. Clerks 
waited on customers by 
collecting and itemizing all 
items by hand and string tying 
all sacked 4 and wrapped 
packages. (These were not the 
years of “serve yourself’) Then 
out the clerk 1 would run, to fill 
someone’s Model T Ford with 
5 gallons of gasoline, this also to 
be charged on the multi itemed 
bill. 

During the week customers 
came in bibbed overalls, blue 
chambray shirts and straw hats 
often smoking corn-cob pipes, 
but on Sunday it was a different 
story. Clerks ran out of church 
early to beat the crowd that 
would minutes later come like 
an avalanche through the doors 
of these stores, all dressed in 
their Sunday best. 

In those days of slow driving 
and poor roads, no one got very 
far from home. When they 
needed horse medicine, lini¬ 
ment, cathartics, sulphur for 
fumigating, sheets of tangle 
foot or peppermint for the 
baby’s colic, in they came. 


As the demand was greater % 
more clerks were added and 
more stock was hauled in, 
taxing all store space to it's 
limit. 

That overstuffed old Schrei- 
ber store building had to be I 
. enlarged so a wing was added 
to the east and to the west. The 
walk-in cooler that stored large 
cuts of meat and tubs' of 
dressed chickens was kept cold 
I with hugh blocks of ice, ten or 
twelve at a time, replaced twice 

a week by the local ice man. 

— ■ ■ 

Retirement age today goes 
down like an elevator, but not 
long ago hired help, along with 
the boss, worked until they . 
almost dropped. Long hours 
had no bearing on the size of 
the paycheck and store unions 
were unheard of. 

Some stores closed at noon 
on Sundays and others were 
open all that day, especially in 
the summer as city folks 
swarmed toward Cedar Lake. 

There was little time to be 
smuggled out for a clerk to 
court his girlfriend, go to a 
neighborhood dance or attend 
the funeral of a friend. 

Whether or not things have 
improved today is debatable as 
we get a green thumb pulling 
dollar bills out of our wallets in 
1975. •• v 

Yesterdays stores, as today 
count their assorted stock 
items into the thousands. 

In comparison we hark back 
to 1907. F.L. IJpnt, a druggist 
(in Lowell, Ind. sent a freight 
order north on the N.Y. Central 
railroad to Ed Laurman of 
Cedar Lake. The bill heading 
listed: pure drugs, medicines, 
paints, oils, varnishes, wall 
paper and toilet articles. 

The old stores “specialized” 
in “everything” and today it 
somehow seems the same in our 
so-called grocery stores. 

Now we have harassed store 
help, payroll turnover, stagger¬ 
ing loads of merchandise and 
mult.-selections. People are too 
busy to chat very long as they 
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meet one another each pushing 
their own shopping cart and 
, selecting their own purchases. 
Automated “in and out” doors 
sigh open and shut as we enter 
or leave the expansive 
buildings.. 

When outside the store, folks 
still must weave thier cars out 
of long lines in a crowded 
parking lot that is as large as 
yesterday's city block. 

If we were catapulted back 
from 1975 to 1925 and stood on 
the doorstep of these old stores 
that existed along the stretch of 
133rd and Lake Shore drive, 
we’d suffer a time lag likened 
to that of a cross country flight. 

But before we get caught up 
into a notion that it would be 
really great, let me tell you, 
that it was hard work, 
inconvenient and exhausting to 
be the person in the white 
apron and the sturdy work 
shoes, behind those old long 
woAden store counters. 

Nostalgia may be fun but 
perhaps it’s better to leave it 
back there resting peacefully 
on the porches of those old time 
grocery stores of the 1920’s. 

Oh, I almost forgot some¬ 
thing! Remember when “Bow¬ 
ser” Schrieber and one of his 
store porch cronies put a pair of 
cement blocks under the rear 
end of Florence Weiert’s 
(Wahlberg) car. Florence had 
bought that model T coupe *[ 
from Albert Rhine and it was in 
tip top shape. 

She took her groceries out, 

loaded them in the seat, got in 
to start the car, but she didn’t 
take off. All the back wheels did 
was spin, and she couldn't move 
an inch!!??OOXX! 

Without a doubt those were 
the days. . _. 






